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THE ART AMATEUR. 



There is a certain rhythm in statistics. They meas- ■ 
ure the ebb and flow of great movements and tidal 
tendencies, and when we find schools established for 
the express purpose of teaching the art of design, it 
simply proves that we are being transformed from an 
agricultural into a manufacturing people ; that, measur- 
ing ourselves with other nations at international exposi- 
tions, we have found them head and shoulders above us 
in the artistic quality of their goodsi These figures will 
show exactly when we first awoke to the fact that the 
great need of this country was schools of technical edu- 
cation ; and that the artisan must be also the artist. 

In 1852, the ladies of New York established the 
Woman's Art School, under the auspices of the Cooper 
Union, to furnish women free instruction in the arts of 
design. The Free School of Art was founded by Peter 
Cooper in 1857, for the advancement of science and 
art ; in 1870 the Ladies' Art Association, to advance 
the interests of women artists and art students, was 
founded by Mrs. Mary Strongitharm Pope and Mrs. 
Henry Peters Gray. In 1875 the advanced pupils of 
the National Academy of Design formed the Art Stu- 
dents' League, to afford facilities for high art training 
and promote fellowship among artists. 

Outside of New York city, the state has the Vassar 
School of Design, which gives instruction in drawing, ' 
painting, and modeling ; at Cornell University; courses 
in architecture and the mechanic arts ; the art classes 
of the Brooklyn Art Association, and the College of 
Fine Arts of Syracuse University. 

With the exception of the Worcester county Free In- 
stitute of Industrial Science, founded, by- John Boynton, 
all the organized art interest of Massachusetts centers 
in Boston. In 1849 the Lowell Institute Drawing 
Classes gave elementary instruction in art. In 1872 
the same trustees founded the Lowell School of Practi- 
cal Design, especially for manufactures, for which there 
was then a market demand. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology had in 1861, a department of 
architecture. In 1873 was established the Normal Art 
School which, under the principalship of Prof, Walter 
Smith, state art director, has furnished so many train- 
ed teachers of industrial drawing. The School of 
Drawing and Painting connected with the Museum of 
Fine Arts, was founded by a permanent committee of 
citizens in 1876. 

In 1848, the Maryland Institute established a school 
of art and design in Baltimore. Augustus R. Street, in 
1864, founded the Yale School of the Fine Arts at New 
Haven. 

The Manchester Art Association in New Hampshire, 
organized 1871, consists of two hundred and sixteen 
members, who work to ' ' promote knowledge and skill 
in art." 

The Pittsburg School of Design for Women, founded 
in 1865, was the first institution of the kind in the West. 
This was followed by the Art Schools of the Chicago 
Academy of Design in 1867, and the School of Design 
founded by the Art Association of San Francisco in 
1873. Toledo has a University of Arts and Trades, 
founded l.y Jessup W. Scott, Susan Scott, and William 
Raymond, but the art work of Ohio is chiefly done in 
Cincinnati. Probably no school of design in the coun- 
try is better known both East and West than that of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

In St. Louis, in 1872, Conrad Diehl founded the St. 
Louis Art School, to give instruction in drawing and 
painting. 

These statistics, which are compiled from the report 
■ of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior at Washington, extend only 
to August 1, 1877." Of all that has been done since 
then, of the various schools which have been establish- 
ed, and of the strong interest in art education which has 
followed the Centennial Exposition, the figures show 
nothing. The statistics for the last two years have not 
been gathered. 

Of the thirty schools in this list, fourteen have been 
founded by private individuals, and five by artists and 
art associations. An art club is almost certain to work 
out into the organization of a school. Especially has 
this been the case sines the Centennial. Five are 
founded by the trustees of the educational institutions 
of which they are a part. Two were founded by the 
city, and two by the state, while the remaining two 
were founded and owned by stockholders. The aver- 
age age of admittance is sixteen, though in the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women pupils are admit- 
ted at thirteen. The total number of pupils in attend- 
ance in these schools during the years 1 876-1 877, was 
4558, of whom 3056 were males, and 1502 females. 



OUR BOSTON LETTER. 



A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE WIL- 
LIAM MORRIS HUNT — ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 



Boston, September, 1879. 

You in New>York — the best of you, I had almost 
said — can have but a faint idea of the sense of loss that 
has fallen upon the community of artists and amateurs 
here with the death of Wm. IVforris Hunt. He was in a 
way the elder brother of all the former, the local boast 
and pride of the latter, ever their sufficient answer to any- 
sneering query such as " What does Boston art amount 
to ?" Not that he was the man to put himself in the 
way of being heroized or toadied. Only a few of the 
elder generation of artists got very near to him, and his 
immediate pupils and adoring disciples were chiefly 
women whom the regular fraternity of mediocre painters 
scarcely admit as yet to belong to the profession. But 
all felt alike the inspiring, the protecting pOAyer of his 
influence. Even' those whose style was condemned by 
his own, and who not seldom received acut from (he 
lash of his wit in his." Talks" or in the impetuous in- 
vectives that dropped from him in the clubs or in so- 
ciety, and were carried "round by word of mbuth^jiever 
thought of opposing his dicta. Such was the faith in 
his singleness of devotion to all that made for the due 
recognition of the ministrations of art, the worth and 
price of art and the dignity and honor of art — that they 
kissed the rod and were thankful for the existence 
among them .of .such a champion defender and exem- 
plar of their calling. One of the best of these artists, 
who once or twice rebelled and declared he would not 
burn incense longer to Hunt, in a no.te before me says : 
" I can hardly think of anything else'fiut poor Hunt's 
death. It is so terrible to lose such a spirit as his. -.My 
profession needs the most careful nursing at this time, 
and to lose one who could do so much as he towards 
building up a healthy, respect for. it is most fearful. I 
have suffered much of-fate, hut it is as nothing com- 
pared to his death." I give ycu this private and genu- 
ine burst of grief as an example of the feeling among 
artists here. From it gather, something of -the service 
Hunt rendered "art outside the work of his brush. 

Boston dearly loves a great man that she can call her 
own. She may not understand him ; but if she feels 
that he is great she values him as a satellite to "the 
Hub. ' ' Hunt was a man who knew his worth— not vain- 
glonously, but with a profound and ardent conviction. 
There was no false modesty in his acceptance of the 
consideration' accorded him, as there was no'pGlicy, no 
intriguing to secure-it. He told me, on hjs?r%fijsrn from 
his fatal triumph at Albany, having earnecf— and richly 
earned — in a few 'weeks as> much money .as most artists 
receive in as many years, that he had tried to beat it 
into the New York people's heads that they couldn't 
spend too much money on the rignt thing in" art ; it was 
not money but genius in art that was scarce in- this 
country, and when the one was set against the other 
money was a mere drug and genius the' 'rate gem" 
that must command its own price. In the same way 
his magnificent and perfectly honest appreciation of 
himself and his art bore down with splendid scorn all 
higgling on the part of the,aristocracy, and all patfoniz : 
ing on the part of the " bourgeoisie," in Boston, He 
named his price for a portrait or picture at $1200 or 
$1500 or $2000, and in his great studio to-day they find 
but a score of paintings of all that he ever executed, . 
The photographs of his portraits fill one lofty side of 
the spacious atelier, and the grace of; ;a master-mind 
shines from every one of them. He was an autocrat at 
a dinner-table and asserted his equality with the most 
imposing banker or statesman cr divine or merchant 
prince of them all. " I do not criticise the work I hire 
you to do for me ; you shall not criiicise the work I do 
for you," he would say to .them. " My art condescends 
to do you a favor when it puts itself against your vulgar 
dollars, ' ' he would cry in the gay combats he was al- 
ways waging in behalf of art. Everywhere and on all oc- 
casions he sought to let loose the golden streams to irri- 
gate the field of art, not selfishly nor sordidly — for he 
never knew, how to-" make or keep money beyond his ; 
immediate needs — but for the fostering of " art for 
art's sake" as the great thing needful for the comple- 
tion of American civilization. Boston loves also to be 
governed by authorities of good, undoubted repute, and 
Hunt was her authority in art. He was ence besought 
to give Harvard University a system of art teaching. 
But he would not brook the suggestion ; lie would not 
suffer it that art should appear as a handmaiden to philos- 



ophy, not even at Harvard University. She must not 
be the mere incident of a great institution. She must 
be the whole institution hersell or nothing. And so 
she is installed in the costly, beautiful and overflowing 
Museum of Fine Arts to-day with a flourishing set of 
professors and classes of bachelors all her own. In the 
noble discontent of his free, imperious spirit, Hunt was 
never satisfied with the. honors accorded art here and 
himself as its foremost representative. But he was 
looked up to as few men in any walk ever are, and art, 
largely through his superb advocacy in work and teach- 
ing, has come to occupy the ambitions and aspiration 
of the cultured classes of Boston as letters did in past 
generations. 

Such were Hunt's relations to the community in which 
he passed the best years of his prime, and in them are 
to be sought the reason for the bitter lamentation over 
him cut off in the very flower of his development and 
achievement. In the nearness in which he towers above 
all around him here, it is difficult to estimate his rank 
among the world's artists". Again the variousness of 
his production defies any attempt to classify him. He 
excelled as a portrait painter. What American has ever 
surpassed Hunt in the delineation of character ? Yes, but 
did he not himself surpass this in his landscape ? Who 
has ever interpreted the deep significance of nature with 
more intimate insight, more adequate force ? But we 
forget his ideal figures, and his sweet sympathy with 
mood and sentiment in heads of women and of chil- 
dren. His style is sometimes found fault with by literal 
and petty criticism for flaws in drawing or finish. 
Enough of his work before which even this cavilling is 
silenced exists, to say nothing of his long academic 
training and apprenticeship in Europe, to prove that 
shortcomings in this direction were no consequence of 
lack of knowledge or skill. In the last published instal- 
ment of his " Talks on Art" jotted down and preserved 
by his feminine Boswell, Hunt declares his fondness for 
wit in painting — that is (as he explains) for quick and con- 
densed strokes of work, corresponding to the witty ' 'mot" 
in speech, surprising by the swift completeness with 
which an effect is produced by some oddity or economy 
of means. No doubt Hunt sometimes sacrificed the 
cleanness and finish of his work to this impulse to ac- 
complish it by a dash of wit. For himself he preferred 
it to any amount of slow and labored elucidation, and 
such was the fearless faith of the man in himself and in 
the right of the artist to be superior to the rest of man- 
kind that he would not condescend to explain this wit 
to dullards. 

I remember hearing and seeing him take in hand 
a young' critic who' rashly ventured to 'suggest that 
Hunt's fairly venerated friend and field-comrade, Jean 
Francois Millet, missed it in not choosing now and then 
more elevated subjects for his profoundly pathetic pic- 
tures than the coarse French clodhoppers he loved to 
paint. " My God, man, what is nobler than a man 
wresting and wringing his bread from the stubborn soil 
by the sweat of brow and the break of his back for his 
wife and children !" "cried Hunt with dilated eyes and 
trembling fist raised above his head as if to strike the 
trembling wretch to earth. Backing the impious ob- 
jector to Millet's peasants about the studio he poured 
upon him a torrent of mingled eloquence and impreca- 
tion to the effect that true artists could not afford to 
waste their heart's-blood on blockheads who had neither 
eyes to see nor souls to feel. And this reminds me to 
say that rich as are the " Talks on Art" reported from 
the class of young ladies upon whom they were show- 
ered, no women's class could ever have obtained the 
full flavor and raciness of Hunt's rattling diatribes or 
inspired panegyrics. The real Hunt, they say, was 
best heard over a half dozen of beer in a studio or a bot- 
tle-of " vin ordinaire" at the " table d'hdte" of a little 
French restaurant in a back street. 

I cannot close this letter without referring to some 
needlework that has recently astonished and delighted 
us here, and it is not so violent a change of subject, 
either, as you might suppose, for Hunt is fabled to have 
once said of the lady who wrought it : " Miss Dixwell 
and I are the only artists really producing anything in 
America." This needlework is upon two panels for a 
screen or screens three feet, perhaps four, in height and 
a foot wide. Upon these silken canvases, two beauti- 
ful landscapes are worked— I had almost sard painted — 
with the needle. One is of a silver sea in morning light, 
the ocean extending flat in its varying tints to the mid- 
height of the panel, where it meets the sky, across which 
stretch a few still clouds equally bright. The wonder 
of the work is the immense distance and superficial 
area depicted in the ocean and the still further off con- 
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cave created for the sky — far, far off — all out of a few 
strands of coarse sewing silk stitched, at random ap- 
parently, but of course with the finest knowledge of ef- 
fect — across from one side of the frame. A single strand 
throws in with its subtly varied tint a mile of distance on 
the sea. A heaping up of crossing strands of pearly 
hues fills the deep sky with summer morning clouds. 
The other gives a rich golden twilight with a hillside 
extending steeply from foreground to the middle of the 
picture. The mass of big daisies crowding into a heap 
in the foreground, and thence pouring up in a milky 
way over the dusky hillside are like a glimpse of an- 
other and better world — the world where artists of 
such strong and opulent fancy alone may live. 

Hunt would have liked, we may be sure, to dash 
through such a portal to bathe in such glories of color, 
beauty and mystery. In invention and in -witty, as 
Hunt would have said, application of three lines of silk 
to the creation of a cloudland or a sea, these panels ■ 
are entitled to rank any day and anywhere with paint- 
ings. Greta. 

ART IN PROVIDENCE. ■ 



SOME RHODE ISLAND ARTISTS— SWINDLING PICTURE 
DEALERS— THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 



Providence, R. I., September, 1879. 

WE have in Providence two excellent fruit and bric- 
a-brac painters whose tendencies are almost directly op- 
posite : they are Mr. Geo. Whitaker and Mr. E. C. 
Leavitt. Each is truly admirable in his way. In Mr. 
Leayitt's work one is struck with his careful attention 
to detail and surface imitation, and the peculiar deli- 
cate " chic" with which he lays on his high lights and 
half-tints. In Mr. Whitaker one feels his passionate 
desire for great breadth of treatment ; a disregard of 
all detail save that which is absolutely necessary to en- 
able us to determine the objects chosen- for motives. 

We can, perhaps, best understand the methods of 
the two by an example. They are both fond of paint- 
ing metals. Mr. Leavitt will paint a vase of bronze, or 
a plaque of repousse work so that we may trace the 
muscles and drapery of the figures with which it is dec- 
orated with as much certainty as to their character and 
action as if we had his model before us. Mr. Whit- 
aker would paint the same with a breadth that would 
defy analysis and examination ; on the plaque "we 
should see figures, but to discover the. difference be- 
tween Pan and Eve, and to tell what they Were doing, 
would be simply impossible. We must imagine. 

In color they are as widely different. Whitaker de- 
lights in low-toned palettes — luminous yellows half 
smothered or smouldering in bituminous browns ; car- 
dinal reds and twilight purples gliding among glowing 
greens and sombre russets. He will perhaps add in his 
forergound a bit of pure creamy white or cool blue as 
refreshment for the eye. He once had a way of shroud- 
ing all his work in a lugubrious darkness, and of paint- 
ing mud and calling it mystery, but happily he is grow- 
ing into a healthy, rational tone. 

In Mr. Leavitt's work a liking for elegant gray tints 
is, evident ; he seldom, if ever, ventures into com- 
plicated and rich color schemes. He does not allow 
himself the extremes of the scale. I have seen pictures 
by him wherein all that was needed to make them glo- 
rious in color was a touch or two of pure black and a bit 
of brilliant white. With his grays he is very success- 
ful ; they are clear and sweet — lilac and flesh-tints, sil- 
ver and the high lights of copper — all are beautiful. 
He will paint the tints of porcelain marvellously. Mr. 
Leavitt has considerable reputation for imitative natu- 
ralness, and I fear that he is too well satisfied with it. 
He contents himself too often with mere "outside;" 
too often his grapes, plums, and apples have the ap- 
pearance of being only air-filled : and one asks oneself, 
Will the juice wet our fingers if we break their skins ? 
Mr. Whitaker's fruit, on the contrary, often impresses 
one as being flayed ; it is all pulp ; its qualities are all 
of the interior. 

In composition Whitaker is very far ahead of Leavitt. 
He displays greater originality, greater fecundity of 
invention, more daring. Sometimes he revels in a su- 
perabundance of grotesqueness. He has a pet delight 
in introducing into his compositions exceedingly ugly 
bronzes of his own design suggested by the Japanese, 
whom he certainly outdoes. Mr. Leavitt's composi- 
tions are good, and very happy in contrasts of texture 
and often of color, but they lack that spontaneous con- 
ception which would lift them from the rank of good 



work to* that of very extraordinary work. Mr. Leavitt 
exhibits a gentlemanly elegance in the selection- of his 
subjects and their treatment. His studio, which is a 
gem of color and the finest in Rhode Island, still further 
shows his love of elegance. Whitaker is too often 
content with vulgar material, but in painting enjoys the 
liberty of a true Bohemian. In short, ■ Mr. Leavitt 
and Mr. Whitaker are artists of much and very equal 
merit. One lacks just what the other has in abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Leavitt has been very industrious the past sea- 
son, having made about sixty exceedingly fine fruit 
studies ; it seems difficult to conceive of imitation doing 
more. If he will only carry the same technical dexter- 
ity into a masterly icomposition, combine it with a 
poetic element, and let the whole summer's work be 
fused into a unit, he will produce something that will 
move deeply the art-world. 

Mr. Whitaker made during the summer several very 
truthful and earnest studies of fine tree groups at Roger 
Williams Park. They are his very best landscape 
work, for they are more delicate in handling, better in 
drawing and color, than his landscape usually is. 

Do you know Bannister ? If not, you would thank 
me every day after I had introduced you to him. I 
cannot believe that he ever lost a friend, and every- 
body who speaks with him is at once his. Kind, gen- 
tly enthusiastic, a true genius with moods as various as 
the weathers. To hear him talk of nature and art is to 
grow enthusiastic yourself and to almost become a poet. 
To hear him speak of all earnest artists is to know how 
deep is his heart and how full of tenderness. I hap. 
pened into his studio just after the news of Hunt's sad 
death reached us. Mr. Bannister spoke so feelingly of 
Hunt and his work (having known him personally) that 
I almost wished that I had been Hunt, that I could have 
been so well spoken of. I was in his studio this morn- 
ing. The first picture that I saw as I entered was one 
about three by four feet in size, called by him ' ' Re- 
pose. " 

This side of a clump of light trees are two cows re- 
posing and chewing the cud after grazing ; a little 
farther away are some sheep browsing. I do not know 
when I have seen anything more harmonious or sweet- 
er in color. If ever you see the picture, . and I hope 
that you will, be sure to notice how tenderly the green 
and golden russet of the trees comes against the low- 
toned cerulean and gray of the sky ; how deep that 
sky is ! Notice how masterly is the handling, and 
with what knowledge the gray light is carried over the 
back of the standing cow ; and how beautifully the del- 
icate dove color meets the fawn on the cheek of the 
cow lying down. Notice, top — and this you cannot 
fail to do — how cow-like the whole is. There is the 
stupid gaze that we have all seen, the heaviness of 
pose, the glossy backs and coarser legs. Put your 
hand to their noses and you will feel the warm sweet 
breath. I think it is one of Mr. Bannister's best works, 
perhaps the best, and I do not forget the large canvas, 
" Under the Oaks," that took the Centennial medal. 

He has a study of a pool and oaks made in Elm- 
wood. It is charming. The whole is very limpid in 
atmospheric effect. The pale sand by the pool meets 
the pale sunlit green of some short grass ; above, the 
dark oaks come up in silhouette against the very truth- 
ful and beautiful sky. 

The two last mentioned pictures are exceedingly 
strong and well-handled. 

He has made some very fine cloud studies. 

Mr. Bannister is growing wonderfully. If he could 
be a little more energetic there is no reason why-he 
should not put himself at the front of poetical land- 
scape painters in America. Many of his pictures are 
as fine as the landscapes of Diaz, and I have seen Ban- 
nisters that I would not give for an average Dau- 
bigny. This is not overpraise. I like most of all 
about his pictures a feeling of manly pantheism, and a 
certain healthfulness of sky and foliage, and a distaste 
for all morbid things. His landscapes could be lived 
in, they are so healthy. He will be better known some 
day. You in New York must find a picture called 
" The Woodman," which, it is whispered, he is to send 
to the Union League exhibition in response to an invi- 
tation. It is not his best, but it is a really fine thing. 
Notice its great earnestness of tone and handling. 

I seriously think that there should be some law en- 
acted to prohibit painters, hired by unscrupulous and 
unprincipled men, from making villainous color-copies 
of engravings and photographs of modern works of art. 
Providence is yearly visited by art-pests that are 



much more destructive to true art than any worm or 
grasshopper ever was to vegetation. Recently there 
was one of these dreadful things on Westminster 
Street. In this sale- the pictures were each and all 
worse than vile ; and I am quite sure every one of them 
was copied from an engraving or photograph. 

Providence is not well informed in art matters. 
Wealthy men go to these sales and purchase miserable 
works for small sums, which are relatively enormous, 
and then cast their great bargains into the teeth of our 
much-deserving and talented artists when they charge 
a moderate sum for their poverty-born work. But it is 
not for pecuniary reasons that I find the greatest fault 
with these sellers : it is that they advertise their abom- 
inable trash in the daily papers as the work of " cele- 
brated foreign and American artists," and that they 
call it " the finest collection of original and first-class 
oil-paintings ever on exhibition in this city." A con- 
summate falsehood ! 

I cannot understand why they cannot be prosecuted 
for swindling an ignorant public as well as men who 
sell boxes of sawdust for sewing-machines. 

Certainly' the only permanent remedy for' such evils 
is the education of the public in art, by free exhibitions 
of fine pictures, the circulation of journals like The Art 
Amateur, and by the persistent, denunciation of all 
art-shams by those who really love great and true art 
for itself. But is it not possible for each city to pro- 
vide a certain jury on art matters which should judge 
whether the public is to be swindled or not? 

Poor pictures must be exhibited when they are the 
work, of earnest and talented young artists, for the 
criticism upon them, does the artist a deal of good ; 
but when men exhibit poor copies of good work and 
call them original — plainly a case of intentional, 
though for some strange reason legitimate, swindling 
— I think that all art-lovers will agree with me that 
few punishments would be too severe for them. 

The Rhode Island School of Design begins the first 
term of its second year on Monday, October 6. A class 
in Art Needlework has been added to the former course, 
also a drawing class for children. Next month I may 
give a brief account of its origin, success, and outlook. 

HjALMAR STURLESON. ' 



ART IN SAN FRANCISCO. 



PECULIARITIES OF THE PACIFIC METROPOLIS — 
BLOOMER'S ART ROOMS — THE "AUTHORS' CARNI- 
VAL" — NEW PICTURES. 



San Francisco, Sept. 10, 1879 
Although probably most Eastern readers of The 
Art Amateur think of the city of the Golden Gate 
as a rather dangerous place of .residence just at pres- 
ent, I can assure you that such is not the case. This 
is a strange community, but at heart a law-abiding one. 
If you ask whether it is artistic, candor compels an an- 
swer in the negative. But too much must not be ex- 
pected of a score and a half of years. Art thrives best 
in a community containing a leisure class ; and as yet 
such a class cannot be said to exist in San Francisco. 
The great fortune makers, such as the bonanza kings, 
the railroad magnates, the land-monopolists, and the 
successful stock brokers, have accumulated their 
money so recently that they are not sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the novelty to treat themselves to any rest or 
any enjoyment of the fruits of their labors. Man, after 
all, is a creature of habit, and to the millionaires of this 
new state their routine office duties are apparently still 
necessary for happiness. The children of these men 
have hardly received the training or attained the age to 
fit them for patrons of art or art industries. There are 
honorable exceptions, but the majority of those who 
have the means to indulge in such luxuries as paint- 
ings, statuary, and bric-a-brac collections, have not the 
inclination to do so, and regard $15,000 invested in a 
work of art as so much money lying idle. However, 
those who watch the signs of the times think they 
perceive a growing interest in art matters, and hope 
that the Queen City of the Pacific will not remain 
always behind her sister cities of the Republic in the 
encouragement and cultivation of both high and deco- 
rative art. Already it is rumored that we are to be 
treated to a loan collection this winter, which if well 
made, and clearly classified and catalogued, will not 
only be a source of pleasure, but the means of spread- 
ing much-needed art information. - 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Bloomer have opened this week 




